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HE CHURCHES AND THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 
JAMES A. CRAIN 


The longer one remains in Europe the more he begins to understand the infinite 
uplexity of the refugee problem and the less sure he is about the solution. 
if The first fact to be undestood — and one that is little comprehended in the 
uited States — is that there are two major groups of refugees. In the first group 

the so-called ‘‘Displaced Persons,’’ who were liberated from the Hitler concen- 
ition camps when the Allied armies came into Germany, plus the escapees from 
‘h nominally democratic countries as Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, plus refugees 
wm the Russians who got into Western Europe before June 1945. These are the 
’Ps’’ who are the concern of United Nations and its International Refugee Organi- 
100 (1RO), and for whose benefit Congress passed the Displaced Persons Act pro- 
-ing for resettlement in the United States of 205,000 persons. This is the group on 
‘ose behalf Church World Service and the various communions have been appealing 


sponsorships at home. 


This is only one aspect of the refugee problem; not more than ten percent — 
ae say not more than five percent — of the total problem. 

‘The other major group is composed of refugee German nationals who were driven 
= of their homes in East Prussia, Pomerania, Upper Silesia, and Lower Silesia by 


tsdam Agreement which gave these 
ds to the Russians and the Poles and 
chorized them to transport their Ger- 
‘n populations to Western Germany 
-y humane methods’’ — as if there 
ald be any humane means of driving 
»ple out of homes that have always been 
rman! There are, according to the best 
‘mates obtainable, between eight and 
a million of these people who have been 
shed westward into the three Western 
mes and who constitute a serious prob- 
a for whatever government may ulti- 
tely be devised for Germany. 
in addition, there are between three and 
ar million persons of German ethnic 
gin who do not possess German nation- 
tty now in Western Germany. These are 
2 descendants of Germans who many 
ars ago —- some as long as 800 years 
), just as many German fami ies in more 
sent times emigrated to the U.S. These 
ople settled in Carinthia, in the region 
tween the Drave and Danube rivers, 
Transylvania, the Bratschka, and in 
e Dobruja area. Since they were living 
the midst of a people of lower culture 
ey retained their German language and 
eir German customs and culture. These 
e the people on whom every German 
ler from Bismarck to Hitler counted on 
support the ‘‘Drang Nach Osten’’ 
licy. Since they were German in origin 
d of the German tongue it was believed 
at they would support a German mili- 
ry policy of economic and territorial 
pansion. Some competent German au- 
orities say that these Volksdeutsche 
ver fell for this propaganda. 
Be that as it may, when war came and 
itler’s armies marched into Austria, 
vechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugosla- 
a, the underground partisans immed- 
tely began to take revenge on their Ger- 
an neighbors. Some of the stories I have 
(Cont. on page 4, col. 2) 


RELIEF NEEDS 
STILL ACUTE 


Recent letters from Dr. James A. Crain, 
who is traveling in Hurope this summer, 
stress to the point of urgency the iremend- 
ous need for material aid which still exists 
in Europe. 

From Linz, Austria he writes: ‘‘To 
those people who are asking if the need for 
relief is over let me answer an emphatic 
NO! I have seen the misery and helpless- 
ness of probably 10,000 of them (Volks- 
deutsche refugees) and I can _ testify 
from my knowledge, supported by their 
pastors, their doctors, their camp direc- 
tors, relief workers and government agen s 
that the need continues and will coniinue 
until these people are provided for. . 
They need food ... they need clothes, 
shoes, underwear, dresses, everything. 

“‘T’ve seen CWS food (CROP stuff) 
being unpacked for distribution, clothing 
in bales and boxes and on shelves ready 
for distribution, medicines, soaps, band- 
ages in hospitals, shoes being repaired... 
and it is good — what there is of it. But 
they could use ten times as much and still 
not have enough . . . The stuff is getting 
over here — I’ve seen it — only let come 
faster. 

‘¢ All that the churches have done is but 
a drop in the bucket. Disciples of Christ 
should respond to the appeal for material 
aid by doubling, tripling, and doubling 
and tripling again all that we have done.’’ 

Continue to send material aid contri- 
butions to the department of social wel- 
fare or to the nearest Church World Ser- 
vice collection center, accompanied by a 
cash contribution at the rate of 15 cents 
per pound to he!p defray shipping costs. 

Bulk contributions of food stuffs should 
be sent to CROP, 308 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 
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YOUTH WORKS 
WITH MIGRANTS 


RUTH E. MILNER 


Twelve young people from churches of 
the Disciples of Christ are serving this 
summer in migrant centers in Michigan, 
Minnesota and Illinois. 

Joan Crose, Della Cross and Christine 
Hattendorf, all from Phillips University, 
have been assigned to Grand Junction, 
Michigan. Marilyn Digweed of Eureka 
College, and John Hoyopa.ubbi of Phil- 
lips have gone to Fairbault County, Min- 
nesota. Norma Kirkham of Phillips is 
working in Genesee County, Michigan. 
Kula Jean Ford and Marie Jump of Phil- 
lips are in Bay County, Michigan. June 
Digweed of Eureka is located in Martin 
County, Michigan. And Gerald Landwehr 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, high school has 
gone to Rochelle, Illinois. 

In cooperation with the Young Peoples 
Conference program a special CYF pro- 
ject is being conducted this summer at 
Rochelle, Illinois. The center serves several 
types of migrant workers — white mi- 
grants from Arkansas. and. Missouri, 
Texas-Mexican families, and Mexican Na- 
tional single men. The special project is 
set up to interpret migrants to the com- 
inunity and the churches so as to create 
a more healthy atmosphere in the com- 
munity. In charge of the project are Mr. 
and Mrs. (Ava Dale Plummer) Johnson, 
both graduates of Phillips. 

The agricultural migrants in the mid- 
west include Negro, white migrants from 
Arkansas and Missouri, Texas-Mexican, 
Mexican National, Jamaicans, and Baham- 
ans from British West Indies. 

The Home Missions Council of North 
America administers the program, which 
is carried on in cooperation with local 
councils of churches. Usually such coun- 
cils assume responsibility for equipment, 
supplies, transportation of workers and 
program expense. The Home Missions 
Council provides personnel and pays sal- 
aries. The department of social welfare 
pays one-half the salaries of the Disciple 
young people who do this service. 

The religious program carried on by 
these young workers is of varied types. 
The usual activities are Vacation Schools, 
Sunday Schools, Worship Services and 
Bible Study. In addition the workers do a 
great deal of personal visitation and coun- 
seling, operate nurseries, plan recreation, 
and very often perform ordinary func- 
tions of sanitation necessary to the health 
and comfort of migrants. 

The staff migrant workers begin their 
period of service each summer by attend- 
ing a training conference held at Camp 
Warren, Michigan. 
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THANKS FROM JAPAN 
RUTH E. MILNER 


During the past year several shipments 
of clothing and food have been sent to the 
Christians of Japan by women’s and other 


groups of the churches. 


A thank you note written to Mr. and 
Mrs. K. C. Hendricks has been received 
in the office of the department of social 


welfare. It follows in part: 


““At that time we recived the cakes 
from you. Sunday School boys and girls 
accepted them delightfully and heartily. I 
came home thanking you for your kind- 
ness. After that my son went to Tokyo... 
and he visited Kuga’s home. At that time 
you given him and grandchild of Kuroda 
and us many precious things. Thank you 


so much for your warm heart always.’’ 


From Mr. and Mrs. Hendricks we have 


this additional word: 


‘“We wish to say thank you to every 
person who has had any part in giving 
.. It has taken hours of your 
missionaries’ time to unpack, sort, and 
distribute the contents of the boxes. It is 
an entirely new type of mission work in 
Japan. But we have the pleasure of actual- 
ly seeing the happiness these things bring 
.. . Our greatest regret is that we cannot 


gifts . 


pass on to you this same joyful experience 


.. . Accept the heartiest of thanks from 


us and from the many, many Japanese 
Christians you are helping.’’ 

Ehose who wish to send supplies to 
Japan should observe the following condi- 
tions: 

1. Choose strong cartons in which to pack. 

2. Wrap all packages well, in heavy 
paper, and tie with strong cord. Do 
not trust to the strength of carton only. 

3. Write name and address of both sender 
and receiver IN INK, very PLAINLY, 
on both the carton and the outside 
wrapping. 

4. Be sure that salt, sugar, cocoa, boric 


acid, and such easily spilled things are 
separately wrapped in extra paper or 


cloth sacks. 
5. Send all garments clean. 


. Use only the following address: Sei 


Gakuin, Nakazato-cho, Kita-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


ROBERT A. FANGMEIER 


The Legislative Mill. The Congress has 
until July 31 to complete ils work, the 
present snail’s pace of legistlation indi- 
cates that many important bills will not 
be passed before the recess. Talk of ex- 
tending the session beyond August 1 has 
subsided. There is a possibility that Con- 
gress be called into a special session in 
October or November, but the Adminis- 
tration has not revealed its strategy on 
this matter. 


The Administration has again reduced 
its list of ‘‘must’’ legislation for this first 
session of the 81st Congress. It now in- 
cludes the North Atlantic Pact, the Re- 
eiprocal Trade Bill, and the Labor Bill. 
Civil Rights legislation appears to be 
shelved along with the new DP bill. State- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska likewise will 
wait for the second session, which will 
meet in January 1950. Military aid to im- 
plement the North Atlantic Pact may go 
back on the ‘‘must’’ list for this session, 
although until recently it was felt that it 
would have to wait until next year. If the 
Administration faces stiff opposition on 
the military aid program, it may postpone 
action. The Housing bill already passed by 
the Senate will probably receive favorable 
action by the House this session. 


os 


The North Atlantic Pact. The Pact is 
slated to pass before July 15, after dis- 
cussion lasting about two weeks. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee unani- 
mously approved the Pact after 16 days 
of hearings from 101 witneses, who ex- 
pressed themselves in over a half-million 
words. The witnesses lined up 41 in favor 
of the Pact, 56 opposed, and 3 undecided. 
However, the only ‘‘big name’’ witness to 
oppose the Pact was Henry Wallace. 


The Senate hearings revealed some in- 
teresting reasons for supporting the Pact 
other than those previously advanced. Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, James P. Warburg, 
the banker, and Ely Culbertson, the 
bridge expert, all indicated that perhaps 
the most valid reason for supporting the 
Pact was that it was already a matter of 
established policy. Mr. Dulles reminded 
the Senators that the time was past for 
debating the Pact freely as we might have 
done a year ago. While Mr. Dulles sup- 
ports the Pact, his list of objections and 
deviations indicates that he sees many 
dangers in the present policy. 


iH 


Military Aid. A deceptive figure of 
$1,130,000,000 is being used by the Ad- 
ministration as representing the cost of 
‘““implementation’’ for the Atlantic Pact. 
Actually, questioning by Senator Donnell 
during the hearings on the Pact revealed 
that the cost will be closer to $5 billion. 
General Omar Bradley told the Senators 
that the $1,130,000,000 for one year was 
not the total cost but merely the cost of 
servicing surplus equipment which the 
United States expects to transfer to Atlan- 
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tie Pact countries. The appropriation will 
put the equipment in shape so that the 
Uuited States can give it to these countries 
at about ten percent of the original cost, | 
according to testimony. The exact method | 
of accomplishing the tranfer remained | 
ambiguous during the hearings, although | 
General Bradley when pressed character- | 


| 
, 
| 


ized it as ‘‘a bookkeeping transaction.” | 
The equipment is unused surplus stock 
which we mark down to one-tenth of the 
original cost before giving it away. It is 


$1,130,000,000 will be used to purchase 
completely new equipment, and $452,000, | 
000 to buy the reserve unused marked | 
down equipment which originally cost | 
about $4,520,000,000. 


ri 


Liquor. Legislation to restrict the liquor | 
traffic is not on any Washington ‘‘must”’ | 
list and is not likely to be during this ses- | 
sion of Congress. Three bills have been in- 
troduced in the 81st Congress. H.R. 2428 | 
by Rep. Bryson, would prohibit advertis- | 
ing of beverage alcohol in interstate com- 
merce. H.R. 3114 by Rep. Rees is designed 
to prohibit the sale of beverage alcohol at 
or near military camps. S. 1847 also would 
prohibit transportation of advertising in 
interstate commerce. Hearings have been 
promied in January 1950. 


S 


Forign Aid. The influence of the for- 
eign aid program of the United States and 
its effect on the American economy is dia- 
gramed by the State Department in its 
publication ‘‘ World Trade and the United 
States.”” Among other things the report 
points out that 2% million American in- 
dustrial jobs depend on U.S. exports; that 
a substantial portion of our farm products 
including about 35 percent of our whea 
is exported, as well as 20 percent of our 
agricultural machinery, freight cars and 
motor trucks. Total U.S. exports for 1948 
amounted to $13,305,000,000 and imports 
to $7,517,000,000. We thus buy less than 
we sell. This prevents foreign countries 
from earning enough dollars to pay for 
all of the goods they need from us. The 
State Department indicates that in order 
to reconcile this difference we must lend 
or make gifts indefinitely, reduce exports 
to import level, or increase our imports. — 


This publication is recommended read- 
ing for an understanding of U.S. policy in 
connection with the European Recovery 
Program, Reciprocal Trade and the Inter- 
national Trade organization. All three of 
these programs are issues in the present 
session of Congress which need public sup- 
port and understanding. ECA is facing a 
cut in its approprations, while the Inter- 
national Trade Organization and the Re- 
ciprocal Trade programs are being oppos- 
ed by strong pressure groups and face a 
stiff fight in Congress. Copies of this illus- 
trated publication may be had by writing 
the Publication Division, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D.C. for Publica- 
tion 3492, Commerical Policy Series 119, 
released in May 1949. 


reported that about $678,000,000, of the 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


JAMES A. CRAIN 


investment in Youth. Before I left the 
5. my old friend and college mate, Dr. 
mner Frizzell, superintendent of public 
‘ools at Palestine, Texas, gave me $50 
1 told me to use it for some worthy 
ase Within my discretion. I felt that this 
solicited, and unexpected, gift must be 
ed for something exira special, so I laid 
saside until I should find some really 
tthy cause — something that I felt 
mner would gladly approve. 
- was much impressed by the work be- 
> done at the World Council’s Ecumen- 
ll Institute at Chateau de Bossey, at 
ligny, near Geneva. I told Dr. Henriod, 
: warden, about the gift and asked him 
at he could do with it. He said $50 
d enable him to bring some young 
son from Greece or Hungary or a DP 
p to Bossey for the youth leaders 
ining conference in late May and early 
e. | thought the donor would approve 
t disposition of the money, since he had 
‘en his whole life to the training of 
uth. Not long ago I spent a day at 
ssey and Dr. Henriod introduced me to 
» girl who received the scholarship. 
ce she did not then know the source 
re was no embarrassment either for her 
for me. And since she is coming soon to 
erica I shall call her only Ruth (Ruhe, 
Lithuanian, her native tongue). She is 
years old, the daughter of a family 
se well-to-do in the capitol city of 
unas. When the Russians took over 
huania the brother was captured and 
sappeared and has not been heard of 
ace, except once indirectly. They do not 
w whether he is alive or dead. Ruth 
d her parenis were put to work in the 
ds between the Russian and German 
es. After long planning they made their 
sape to Germany and are now in a DP 
p near Hamburg. Ruth works in the 
mp office and does volunteer YWCA 
rk at night. Because of her leadership 
alities she was chosen to receive train- 
x at Bossey. When she arrived she was 
ghtened, shy, and ill at ease. She suffers 
m oedema, a watery condition of the 
ly due to malnutrition, which makes 
appear fat, but which is not true fat, 
t what is called by some, ‘‘potato fat.’’ 
ie was self-conscious and found it diffi- 
It to adjust herself. She told Dr. Hen- 
od that it had been so long since she had 
ciated with other young people in a 
mice like Bossey (the youth group was an 
sernational one, they came from Switzer- 
d, France, Italy, England, Holland, 
ermany, Hungary, and other areas) that 
se didn’t know whether she could take 
He enlisted the help of several older 
‘ung people who were able to win her 
fidence and by degrees she found her- 
if. When I saw her she still showed 
mptoms of hesitancy, almost as if she 
as prepared to run away at the first sign 
danger. 
'Dr. Henriod planned to give her about 
70 weeks on a farm before she returned 
Hamburg — she had two weeks leave 
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beyond the conference — and to take her 
to the city and have her select some 
clothes before she returned to her job. She 
had only the dress she arrived in and a 
pair of sandals. Seldom have I had the op- 
portunity to act as intermediary in a 
transaction which I feel will pay as large 
dividends as in the case of this lovely Lith- 
uanian girl who is a devoted Christian and 
who will soon find her place in a new life. 
* * * 


She Found God. Dr. Hugo Becker, a 
chaplain of the World Council of Church- 
es among the refugees in the Munich area, 
told me this story. On Easter in 1947, he 
was the preacher in the great Protestant 
church at Oldenburg; there was an audi- 
ence of 1000 refugees present. A beautiful 
woman arose to sing the solo, ‘‘The Holy 
City.’’ She said ‘‘Before I sing this song 
I want to tell you a story. Many of you 
know that before the war I was the high- 
est paid singer in the opera in Tallinn, 
Esthonia, my home city. When the Rus- 
sians came they took my husband from the 
house. While I watched from a basement 
window I saw him shot and killed. My 
two young sons died through hardship, 
and so did my father and mother. I have 
lost everything. But in my sorrow I have 
found God.’’ Then she sang and, said Dr. 
Becker, there was not a dry eye in the 
house when the last note died away. Only 
a really great soul could reach that magni- 
ficent crescendo, ‘‘Hosannah in the high- 
est! Hosannah for evermore!’’ under cir- 
cumstances like that. 

* * * 

I Learn From Experience. One some- 
times learns in wholly unexpected ways 
how close suffering is to the surface and 
how raw the wounds are among DPs. I 
was sitting in the office of a DP camp, 
talking to the director and his young wo- 
man assistant, telling them of my experi- 
ence in visiting the notorious Dachau 
murder camp. I suppose I went a little too 
far into the gruesome details, for sudden- 
ly I heard behind me the sound of quiet 
sobbing. The woman at the desk had taken 
no part in the conversation and had 
spoken only in German, so I supposed she 
did not understand or speak English. In 
any event, I probably would not have 
realized the situation. In response to my 
look of inquiry, the young woman assis- 
tant director said quietly, ‘‘ITer husband 
spent four years in the terrible Oranien- 
burg camp.’’ I dropped the subject of 
Dachau immediately and turned to pleas- 
anter themes. For us the war is in the past, 
but for millions of these people the war 
will never be over until they can erase 
from their memories the horrors suffered 
by themselves and their loved ones. The 
thoughtless talk of those of us who have 
not suffered can lacerate anew sensibili- 
ties that time has begun to soothe, if not 
to heal. 

# * * 

Pastor’s Wife. Another friend gave me 
$50 before I left the U.S. and asked me to 
look up her step-father whom her mother 
married after she had left Germany. On a 
Sunday afternoon I walked the streets of 


I'riedburg wondering how I could find 
some one to interpret to the old gentle- 
man, now 87 years old, when I passed a 
house with a plate on the gate, ‘‘Protes- 
tant Mission House and Pastor’s Home.’’ 
I went in and rang the bell. A pleasant 
faced young woman about 385 years old 
opened the door and I asked, ‘‘Do you 
speak Hnglish?’’ hoping against hope that 
some one in the household did. She re- 
plied, ‘‘A little,’’ and invited me in. She 
disappared and a little later returned to 
say that she had a friend who speaks Eng- 
lish fluently (1 later learned that this was 
an over-estimate of her friend’s linguistic 
ability!), and also that her mother who 
was ill wanted to see me. 

1 was ushered into the sick room to find 
a sweet-faced old lady of seventy in bed. 
She had lived for four years in New York 
thirty years ago and was hungry to talk 
to some one from America. She told of the 
wonderful Jewish family with whom she 
went to New York and in whose business 
she worked for four years, of their con- 
sideration for her welfare and how they 
always made it possible for her to have a 
car to go to church. Then she told me of 
her two sons who were killed in the war 
and of the two daughters, one of whom 
met me at the door, whose husbands were 
also killed in the war, and of her faith 
and trust in God in whose bosom her loved 
ones still live. For a few moments I was a 
pastor in the home of a brother pastor in 
a strange land as J held her hands in mine 
and prayed that God might bless her and 
hers and help us all to a fuller sense of 
communion in Christ. Truly, ‘‘In Christ 
there is no East or West, In Him no South 
or North, But one great fellowship of love 
throughout the whole wide earth.’’ 


1000 DPs FOR DISCIPLES? 


The Disciples of Christ, as their part of 
a cooperative project sponsored by Church 
World Service to resettle the desperate 
Displaced Persons, are being asked to give 
blanket assurances for one thousand. 

As against the almost negligible re- 
sponse made to this need by churches of 
our brotherhood up to the present, this 
challenge is sobering indeed. It is proba- 
bly true that our people would respond 
equally as well as Christians of other com- 
munions are doing, if they could be made 
to see and feel, in terms of human life and 
destiny, what failure means. 

Yet because of limitations of personnel 
and budget, the Department of Social 
Welfare, which has responsibility for 
action in this matter at the national level, 
is unable to carry the story in dramatic 
terms to the churches. 

As one means of meeting this problem, 
the Department is urging churches to use 
the sound film, Answer for Anne. This is 
the story of a high school girl, who, as 
part of a civies class assignment, queries 
her fellow townsmen on what they think 
about taking in DPs. Disappointed in the 
selfish reaction she meets, she asks the 
pastor of her church for advice. He shows 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 


4 . : 
1000 DPs 


an authentic film of life in a German DP 
eamp and explains who the DPs are, what 
they need and what the churches are plan- 
ning to do to help them. 

The film closes on a fine inspirational 
note when Anne finds her answer both in 
the minister’s remarks and in the great 
lines carved on the base of the Statue of 
Liberty. 16mm., 40 min., Black and white, 
sound, $10.00*. 

(*This film is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and may be se- 
cured at a special charge of $2.00 for use 
in churches of the Disciples in promoting 
the sponsorship of DPs.) 


A CHRISTIAN CREDO 


I believe in church democracy. 


I believe in the dignity and worth of 
every church member, wherever his com- 
munity, whatever his church, whatever 
his color or degree of learning. 

I believe in the right of every church 
member to feel that he has an important 
and honored voice in the management of 
the affairs of his own church. 

I believe that every church member 
should assume the resonsibility of exercis- 
ing his voice in church matters and in 
sharing his thinking with others. 

I believe that every encouragement 
should be given to the creation and em- 
ployment of such practices as will provide 
full opportunity for all church members 
to form and express their considered opin- 
ions directly to persons in church admin- 
istrative positions. 

I believe that no conclusion touching 
the problems of the church is valid until 
it has been arrived at by the process of 
free, full, and sustained discussion. 

I believe that no decree or policy, how- 
ever enlightened, handed down from some 
everhead authority, can be a satisfactory 
substitute for the solemnly formulated and 
stated views of church people meeting in 
groups small enough to be free from the 
dangers of mass hysteria. 

I believe that only through cooperative 
effort within and among small church 
groups over the earth can the energies of 
church people be stirred up sufficiently to 
lead the church through the present situa- 
tion. 

I believe that there are important and 
practical ideas in the minds of church 
members which should be formulated into 
policies and programs, to be executed by 
church leaders following due authorization 
by the whole local church. 

I believe that church people are willing 
to assume the responsibility of governing 
their own church affairs, and that their 
assumption of church democracy will 
prove to be a self-discipline producing an 
informed and enlightened church constit- 
uency. 

I believe that church democracy is ed- 
ucative, and that it will furnish the school- 
ing in religion which all of us need, and 
that it will provide a citizenship for world 
government. 

I believe that the hazards of church de- 
mocracy are great, but not so great that 


(Contd from P 8) 
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they cannot be met; and that there are 
powerful forces within the church that 
would deter the people from practicing 
democracy within the church, but that the 
people have the power and the courage to 
overcome these forces. 

I believe that church democracy, with 
all its perils, is the best method and hope 
of the church for managing its affairs for 
the uplift and improvement of God’s 
children. 

I believe in church democracy. 

George V. Moore, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, The College of the Bible, Lea- 
ington, Kentucky. 


THE CHURCHES (Contd from P 1) 


heard of terror visited on these people by 
the underground of Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia are as terrible as 
those I have heard of Hitler’s methods and 
those I now hear of what is happening in 
Russia and her satellite states. Hitler 
treated them little better. As soon as pup- 
pet governments were set up he demanded 
that these Volksdeutsche youth be sent to 
Germany and incorporated into his armies. 
With Hitler’s defeat and the setting up 
of new governments there was persecution 
once more. But when the Communists be- 
gan to take over these nations the situation 
reached its climax. Literally millions left 
houses, homes, farms, bank accounts, 
furniture, valuables — everything — and 
fled for their lives. They never stopped 
until they got beyond the upper Danube 
into the U.S. Zone of Austria, and on into 
Germany, as far west as they could go. 
This second group are not German nation- 
als. In fact, many of them are stateless, 
since they cannot go back to their homes 
except at the peril of their lives. 


The DPs are rapidly being resettled, ex- 
cept for the ‘‘hard core’’ of those too old 
to meet immigiation restrictions, those who 
for health reasons are not eligible for re- 
settlement, and those who cannot establish 
identity or marriage or the legitimacy of 
children. This remnant contains some piti- 
ful eases, as I know from talking with an 
intelligent young Latvian woman who is 
serving as assistant director of a DP camp 
in Hanau. Her husband, a mechanical 
engineer, was an officer in the Latvian 
army, was captured by the Russians when 
they swept far into Russia, and was cap- 
tured again by the Russians when they 
beat the Germans back. He was treated as 
an enemy by both Germans and Russians 
and as a result of his experiences he devel- 
oped tuberculosis. The disease has been 
arrested, but the fact that he has been in- 
fected makes him ineligible for resettle- 
ment. As she followed me out to the door 
of the big army barracks where the DPs 
are housed, her eyes filled with tears as 
she said, ‘‘ We have no hope. There is noth- 
ing we can do except stay here. For my 
husband, my little child and myself there 
is nothing.’’ It is easy to lump people to- 
gether as a “‘hard core,’’ but I tell you, it 
is not easy when you look into the eyes of 
an intelligent, conscientious young woman 
who pleads with tears in her eyes for a 
chance for her husband, her child and her- 
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self. I could only say, ‘‘God bless you, my 
dear. You are a brave girl.”’ 1 

Yes, there is still work to be done fo 
the DPs, for young families like the one 
just described. There must also be fot 
ways to help the millions of Volksdeuts 
who as ‘‘ex-enemy aliens’’ are regarded 
the problem of Germany. The whole Ct 
cept of ‘‘ex-enemy’’ and ‘‘aliens’’ 
foreign to the mind of Jesus. These peo 
are our brothers and sisters and as long é 
they are in need they have a claim upon 
our love and generosity. Germany, whic 
has now lost one-fourth of her land, an 
one-fifth of her coal and iron in Silesiz 
cannot absorb them unless she can indus 
trialize. She cannot industrialize without 
arousing the suspicion that she is agal 
preparing for war. Thus the vicious cirel 
goes round and round and 60 million Ger 
man nationals and these 12 to 14 million 
refugees are caught in it. = 

If Christian America is wise we will 
combat this hopelessness, and despair wit 
all the resources at our command. There 
is real danger in it. The danger is not tha 
in their misery they will turn to Com 
munism, but that feeling forsaken by thi 
rest of the world they will turn to som 
future Hitler who plays upon their misery 
in order to arouse the spirit of vengeane 
A few days ago I visited the huge stadi- 
ums which Hitler erected in Nurnberg fo: 
his ‘‘Party Day’’ celebrations. There ar 
two of them, about a half-mile apart, wi 
a huge uncompleted indoor field house be 
tween. Each of the outdoor stadium 
covers about 30 acres, surrounded on thre 
sides with tiers of concrete bleachers. 
main stadium has a long colonnaded 
Greek temple on the fourth side, with the 
pedestal from which Hitler used to ha- 
rangue the crowds well forward and hig! 
above the crowd. Each of them would, 
estimate, accommodate 100,000 people. 
talking with some German young peopl 
about these huge installations they spoke 
longingly, almost reverently of ‘‘the good 
times’’ they had then, when there 
work for everybody at good wages, wher 
they had money in their purses and gooé¢ 
clothes to wear. ‘‘Now we are poor; yor 
have everything and we are servants.”’ — 

From the older generation we have littl 
to fear; they are too busy with reconstrue 
tion, with trying to get on their feet agair 
But from this younger generation, lik 
these folk who feel that their youth w 
lost in the war years and their futu 
blighted by the post-war East-West st 
gle, and from the children now groy 
up who have never known anything b 
misery, hardship and hunger of the wal 
years and their aftermath, there is much 
to be feared. The situation involves both 
the German nationals and Volksdeutsche 
refugees and calls for statemanship b 
yond anything now being exhibited. Th 
is no eall for sentimental tears over t! 
plight of a people who bet on war and lo 
and are now tasting the bitter dregs of 4 
feat. It is rather a recognition that 
people can be so completely defeated a1 
left so miserable and hopeless that the 
children will prefer to resort to war aga 
within twenty years rather than long 
endure their lot. 


